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I. * 
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SOME CURSORY REMARKS 
ON THE NATIONAL ADVANTAGE ARISING FROM OUR 
EXPORT CORN LAWS, 


AND PROVING THAT THE SAME HAPPY CONSEQUENCES MUST BE 
DERIVED FROM THE INCLOSURE OF OUR 


FORESTS, COMMON F ISLDS, AND WASTE LANDS; 
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Sin, 


OBSERV4 ATIONS upon ts naturally 
look up to your Majeſty for protection, and you 
have graciouſly allowed me to preſent them; how- 
ever imperfectly they may be executed; your 
known benevolence, Sir, will excuſe the attempt, 
asit earneſtly, though humbly, aims at public good. 
I have to lament that the dignity of the ſubje& is 
not treated with fuch merit, as to be worthy your 
'Majefty's acceptance; but, I flatter myſelf, the 
willing efforts in ſo good a cauſe of any of your 
ſubjects, will be received with that indulgence, 
which his limited capacity requires, and which 
your Majeſty's unreſerved condeſcenſion fo libe- 
rally and ſo conſtantly beſtows. 


1 

1 feel, Sir, I ſhall be exempt from the crime 
of adulation, in aſſerting, that one of the greateſt 
bleſſings this kingdom has ever received from its 
moſt enlightened ſovereigns, is that noble and 
judicious eftabliſhment, which your Majeſty's par- 
tiality to, and intelligence in agriculture, has in- 
duced you to ere and patroniſe. A Board of 
Agriculture ſo wiſely appointed, cannot fail of 
bringing to the higheſt perfection this vaſt re- 
2 ＋ our national wealth * — 


I arm the more claimed in this opinion, 
from the obſervations J have made, during more 
than thirty years, in which I have enjoyed the 
honor and happineſs of being in your Majefty' 8 
ſervice near your royal perſon, that there is a 
noble perſeverance in your Majeſty's mind, cal- 
culated to bring to perfection all thoſe underta-' 
kings which appeared for the public good. Un- 


der theſe impreſſions; Sir, I hope it will not be 


too preſuming in me to lay my mite of aſſiſtance 
at your Majeſty's feet, in ſo great a concern as 


the preſervation of that grain, which is ſo ſuc- 
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ceſsfully multiplying, for the bleſſing of our coun- 
try, under your Majeſty's foſtering hand and wiſe 


protection. 


Hoping that your Majeſty will permit this 
humble tract to ſhelter itſelf under the royal auſ- 
* of ſo great and ſo good a huſbandman, 


I am ever, 
Royal Sir, 
Your Majeſty's 
Moſt devoted, much attached, 
| Moſft dutiful and 
8 2 Obedient ſervant, 


February 11, 1796. JAMES WRIGHT. 
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Tir Ur OLE [have den * in, for theſe * 
years paſt, with ſeveral very ingenious and intelligent gentlemen 
andi farmers; relative; th my method of covering hay-ftacks;- with 
pendent frames. of the: Patent Artificial Slate, and their | adoption 
of them ſince, for tbeix-whedt-Nacks; has made me acquainted, 
ta niy great conckm, with che ſurptiſing ravages: toi Which. not 
wy ſo very valuable, airlanticle; of|:life,' buti alſo, barley and every 
other ſpecies of grain are ſubject, from rats and rnice, in almoſt 
every progreſſive ſtate from the, field to the mill. Magy con- 
curing circumſtances have made te gcfiedt, . that the Antificidl 
Slate may be ſo compounded and modelled, as to become a. perfect 


SAFE-GUARD for grain 2 * the e N of | theſe ravenous 
win. n22d 434 f 


* Cs: el 24203 0 4 i. aluatd-H 3: 


n 1 an Sd Sed, ia Ilerb 
Glee, „ acres of his eſtate in his own 


cultivation, (and ha for year: lately had a very 
large quantity of the Artificial ſlate, not only for covering his 


hay-ftacks, but alſo thoſe of wheat. I think myſelf exceedingly 


e Cl SET 


vantages of whi 
feſs never ſtruck me before. 


KO 


By way of Prelude to this little Treatiſe, I ſhall ſhew the great 
utility and wrogothpoffthis” tern. when made into penden: 
Frames, to cover hay-ſtacks, which I hope will be fully and 
ſatisfaQorily aſcertained by the following eſtimates. 


— — — — ä— —— —ͤ—-„—-ͤ — — — EN I—_S — — - 


Carats of the different Savings by PA Ve of * Artificial 
„it Mai: tot A: Lo2Mer Hiayl Frum. | HHO eric A! 1 


tr I 3 tgillzini bas auoĩnogui 7 Ia val (iv 4 218 7 
— generaliyo-deterbed ſromimdopting great and im- 
proving difcoverics in ugricultune / f tf money; other- 
wie chig excellent und dconbmidal invention of the hay frames 
would be miverfally/ in ꝓractipei 2But'thoſerwho can affprd the 
Y cut are ſdum cotivinced. of [the aſtoniſting advantages, ariſing 
from'theiuſeefithem in a few years ny particulars, as will 
inconteſtably appear y the!eriats'of the frames, which have 
dbeatdy: been made, . anF&>dy>rhe>Following erat age 
that £ 20:929d 03 8. bailsbom bas os e of you 93612 
299% 2129 Io aο,ẽjC gh ach finiss ne wot AHA e 
Firſt, it muſt be obſerved, a 8 2 has been ee 
them at Ray-Houſe, in Eſſex, for theſe laſt twelve years: they 
art ſtill in | uſefub-condition;> and with very moderme- annual! re- 
pair; it ist prehüble, they will laſt twelve years longer it is not 


1 81 


unlikely, that at the enpiration of thut period they may ill be 
+ ſerviceable for the ſame purpoſe x but on the term of 24 years 
only, the Re calculation | is made. 
M. 26354! 6&0 T 1-2627, of Intl: 4 54121de 0! 4 
Wotersen Ae een from Ihe 
frames upon all the wathed bad hay from the fields ; for as our 
hay harveſt laſts from fix to eight weeks, it is impoſlible to 
avoid having every year many loads of waſhed hay, which are 
apparently ruined. by occaſional; rains; and would be inevitably . 
ſo, without theſe of the frames: many loads per annum of 
this Kind of hay (as we make from 300 to 500 loads, or tons per 
annum), without this expedient, would be good for nothing 
but dung, both flavor and color being totally gone; but even 
this bad ſtuff, which no human foreſight can ſave from ſuch ac- 
cidents, is rendered as good and as perfect as the beſt, both in 
| Inns W eftected by the frames in the follow- 


5201 3 = : 


II | 51 4 7 8 ; | 
75 * Albckiswiathed 5 LIENS dry, is carried to he ſack+ 
yard, formed into large temporary cocks, and covered with ſome 
| looſe frames; and when the ſtacks are making, this waſhed hay 
is equally divided amongft them all, and uſed for topping: up only, 
and the fermentation of the good hay below gradually ſending 


up its: vapour through the waſhed bay, it becomes by this opera- 
tion as completely reſtored as the beſt hay, and gives it color 


and fla vor nme to the reſt, and ſells i in the market for an equal 
juice. 255 M 2101 Ted tel di | | 


485 


By this Hater 3 the waſhed hay above receives into 
its exhauſted tubes the ſuperabundant goodneſs and moiſture, 


— 


dung, 


— wꝛw m t ̃ͤ—ßne ̃  — 7“ - — 
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which engel hay below w cannot: "contain, and which it is 
always obliged to . 9B 51 547797. +. 


It muſt farther be obſerved, that i in . 1792 it was re- 
markably wet: during the whole of the hay harveſt, there were 
ſcarcely three days together for ſix weeks without rain, and mort 
muſty hay was made within 20 miles of London than had been 
known for many years: much was obliged to be converted into 
and the greateſt part of the hay that was ſold in White- 
Chapel Market, (of that years making), did mot ſell fur more 
than 30 ſhillings per ton or load, ſome ſew only excepted; but 
all from ben e, ee on for on * 5 * . 
and 41. per . 


wy No Link 107 fJ04-, 
6 10 279103 nanu on addy Hen bad da 
Had it not been IF ry as will evidenly appear 
f the following ſtatement, (Which was done in :conſequence 
of the above - mentioned annual practice), the ſame. fate which 
befel that of our neighbours in 1792 muſt have affected all the 
hay at Ray-Houſe. Therefore at the loweſt calculation that year, 
in this particular, at leaſt 300l. was gained, and this, over and 
above what would have been the caſe had there been no frames 


uſed; for they not only act as preſervatives to the good hay. 


but they perfecthy reſtore the waſhed and damaged hay, when 
become ſo in the field; 286 ee 2 
going IOC" 5 7 | TK 


4 +6410} 10 "a 3 


Although I 9 made übe leſs bay this year *® than 
uſual, only a little more than 200 loads, yet from the general 


ſcarcity of well-gotten-in hay, and a — ics 41 is . a 


* ba ien 1795. 


191 
very high price. My neighbouring farmers have ſold moſt of 
their hay of this year's growth only for 2 guineas per load; of the 
laſt harveſt, yet they have the ſame kind of land, they have had 
the ſame unfavorable ſeaſon, and the ſame art and caution of 
making their hay as myſelf; but they have had no pendent Artiſi- 
cial Slate Frames to reſtore their waſhed hay. Had I been unpro- 
vided of this contrivance I muſt have fold 120 loads of my 
hay (the quantity I made of waſhed hay), only for 340 guineas, 
like my neighbours, whereas that fame quantity is now ſelling 
at the rate of 600 guineas ; and probably as I have been ſelling 
ſome time at 5 guineas and an half, the 200 loads will produce 


1000 guineas, before it is all ſold, in lieu or 750, for good * 
riſes 9 every market day. 


It muſt ao be ns that four or five men will cover 
a large hay-ſtack of 40 or 50 tons with theſe frames, in as many 


hours, as the other require days to thatch with ſtraw ; three or four 
hours is full ſufficient. 


It is obſervable alſo, that the wear and tear of the frames are 
very trifling, though a large allowance is made in the eſtimate. 


— — - — 


A confiderable ſaving reſults from no muſty hay ever forming 
in TA ſtacks, becauſe every night, whilſt a ſtack has been making, 
and not topped up, the frames are occafionally laid on, and not 
taken off till the morning. Or, if a few days rain intervenes, 

the frames are immediately laid on, as a temporary fe- guard; 
and this ſaving cannot be put at a leſs valuation, on an average, 
than 101. per ſtack. For every one knows it very frequently hap- 
pens that, when 30 or 40 tons of hay i 1s made into a ſtack, and not 
topped up, a hard ſhower of rain comes on, and almoſt the 


(6 ] 
whole of the ſtack is inevitably ruined, unleſs it be houſed in 4 


Dutch barn, which every intelligent farmer explodes; and under 
a fail-cloth hay is not adequately protected from much rain: 
eee ee 
great, WWW uam 


Eine: ecrveling to the Prices of Lake, ad Mederiale:i in this 
Netrghbourhoad. | 


7 4. Ss. d. 

To 3 loads of ſtraw to cover a ſtack of 40 tons, at 

2 guineas per load, (the average price we pay at 

hay time, though it is 1 — 3 N £2 

load), , - = — - 6+ -6:i0 

R 0 17 © 

To ſmall beer, 2 men, 4 days, 24 — at od} II : „ 
per gallon, n oe we fc 

To 8 quarts of ale; at gd. hid qui -.- e 3] 4 

To ſpars for one ſtack, - - - - 00 4 0 


» Pra his yea will mach dan, bin 0-0 (0 Feb 0 3.5 18. 6d. 


- + This calculation muſt comparatively ne 8840 to the price of labour 
a at a diſtance from London, R 8 838 
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Eſtimate of ane Artificial Slate Frame. 


4 £ 
To a deal carcaſs caſe, 8 feet „ 
To ia Artificial Slates, WK «= 65> 1 
1 paint for ditto, *˙V >> 1 FTC | 
, 
O 
O 


To nails, ſtaples, and labor, EC | 


* * 


To 60 of theſe frames, at 178., to cover a ſtack of 


jG—U — ſ— — ̃ ͤ — 


% ͤ ie ͤ - = 51 


©. 0 

To ridge pole to each ſtack, - - - - 1 0 0 
To repairs per annum per ftack, - , - o 5 © 
52 - 8.0 


To 1 ſtack covered with ſtraw, containing 40 loads, 
© for the firſt year, 
To ditto the ſecond yea... 5 © 4 


13 0 4 
Average per annum, - - - = 6 10 4 


The ſtraw left, of the firſt year, will be worth 21. for eo- 
vering again; and the remainder not uſeful for that purpoſe will 
produce litter and dung worth 11. ; of courſe every ſecond year 
. ſtack will coſt only 51. os. 4d. 


* 4 
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Firft Twelve Year's Savings. 


The amount of thatching one ſtack of hay with 


L. 


4. 


ſtraw for 12 years, at 61. 1os. ad., is .. wi ins 4 0 


Eight ſtacks of hay are made on an average per 
annum at Ray-Houſe, conſiſting of 320 loads, . 


or tons, of courſe for 12 years they would coſt, 6256 


Deduct covering 8 ſtacks with the Artificial Slate 
frames for 12 years, at pal. 5s. coſt, .. 418 


71 


12 © 


© 08 


e — — 207 


” 
-S 0 


Second n | 
At leaſt 19]. per ſtack on an average for 11 years? 
is ſaved, on account of no muſty hay ever 
fotming in the ſtacks, for the reaſons as above 
recited, and becauſe the frames preſerve them 
from any accidents of rain, - - - 880 


Dird Saving. 
The. extraordinary ſaving in the year 1792 as 
alluded to above, and which may again happen, 
at leaſt, once in the next 12 years, though this 


. Probability is not reckoned Fo e A 300 


1 * 
| 


ow » 
— 


Carried over 1387 
* Vide next page. 8 15 


12 0 


t Since this Treatiſe was written in Feb. 1795, the laſt ſummer has been as wet, 
as that in 1792; of courſe what was then thought to be only probable, has proved a 


certainty. 


19 


Brought over 1387 12 © 
Fourth Saving. 
On the waſhed ater hay in the field, which 
had loſt both color and flavor before it was 
brought to the ſtack; at leaſt 51. per annum v. 
per ſtack, for 11 years ®, as above alluded to, 440 © © 


Deduct intereſt of 418l. at 41. per cent. per annum, 
mim RO - e 04" ee 


1632 19 3 
6 F. 5 Saving. 
n intereſt on the above annual favings, A 
cat Al. per cent 177. „ 4.0 
Total and actual ſavings on the laſt twelve years, 1964 3 3 
— — — 


Savings on the Second Twelve Years. 


Sixth Saving. 
Coſt of covering 8 ſtacks of hay with 8 for 
12 years, as above, at 78]. 4. 625 12 0 


Carried over nin 0 


ot The year 1792 not being included in theſe two anicles, is the reaſon they are 
eſtimated at 11 years only. . - 

+ Although this ſum of 4181. diminiſhes annually, on account: of the 61. 10s. 4d. 
paid annually for thatching each ſtack, yet the intereſt is calculated on the whole 
amount of the frames for the whole time, and which is ſtill in favor of this economy. 

1 The accumulated intereſt is calculated at 4]. per cent. on 11 years only, as the 
amount of the laſt of the 12 years cannot be ſold, p89 money received, within the 
12 years. | 


C 


E60 


Brought over 625 12 © 


13 N 
Saving at leaſt 10l. per ſtack, on an average, for 
12 years on the 8 ſtacks, as before mentioned 


| Eighth Saving. 
Saving on the waſhed, hte; 
zs before mentioned, at 51. per ſtack for 12 years, 480 0 o 
Ninth Saving. NT 
Accumulated intereſt on the ſecond 12 years, 4 O © 
Actual ſavings on the firſt 12 years, oor, hg f® | 
from page 9, F 


. Tenth Sapeng. . 
Compound intereſt on the firſt twelve year's ſav- 


ings of 1964]. 3s. 3d. at 4l. per cent., from the 
end of the firſt 12 years tothe completion of the 


—_ ee EM 


5679 19 4 


Deduct ene in the courſe of _ 
the 24 years, three times 36 © o 
Total of actual ſavings in the firſt 12 years, => eee 
W e. — — + 5643 19 4 


* Vide the preceding page. 


6.08504 


When firſt the ingenious gentleman, above alluded to, wrote to 
me on the ſubject of the hay frames, he candidly confeſſed to me, 
he had repeatedly, (but un/ucce/5fully) endeavored to form ſome 
pendent frames of diffezent materials of his! dw invention, but 
that all were attended with inſurmountable difficulties , and gene- 
rouſly informed me that he eſteemed the principal value of the 
Artificial Slate frames to ariſe, not ſo much from their comparative 
ſavings, in oppoſition to the mode of thatching hay with ſtraw, 
(which nevertheleſs he confeſſed to be great) as from their ſecuring 
all ſorts of grain, eſpecially wheat, /o ſpeedily and efficaciouſly, 
fromthe riſk of ſudden changes of the weather, and at the ſame 
time /o ſoon ſetting at liberty, at a precious and buſy time of the 
year, many very uſeful hands, which otherwiſe muſt unavoidably 
be employed in thatching ſtacks of grain with ftraw ; an operation 
flow in itſelf, and ſubject to be interrupted by the inclemency and 
variation of the ſeaſons. In this view, he ſays, the Artificial 
Slate frames have very great and peculiar value for all grain, in 
addition to the other advantages viſibly proved already by their uſe 
on hay-ſtacks. 


It evidently appears from the above-ſtated calculations and com- 
pariſons, that in the laſt 12 years, the ſum of 19641, 3s. 3d. has 
been ſaved on 8 Racks of hay at Ray-Houſe, by ſubſtituting theſe 
frames in lieu of thatching, and on a probability, which nearly 
amounts. to a certainty, theſe uſeful and economical fafe-guards, 
with care and inconfiderable repairs, will laſt 12 years longer; in 
that caſe the gain n 24 years muſt amount to the enormous ſum 
of . 196. 4d. as above calculated. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


VERMIN. = 


SINCE the Artificial Slate has been adopted for the covering of 
wheat and other ſtacks of grain, I have, from the intelligences I 
have collected of the great loſſes ſuſtained from vermin, turned 
my thoughts a good deal towards compounding a ſort, and form- 
ing a model, to prevent rats and mice reſorting to the ſtacks of 
theſe valuable articles ; and I feel convinced in my own mind, 

from the experiments I have already made, that com-ſtacks of 
every denomination may be effectually guarded againſt the depre- 

tions of, Sore of: vermin by means of this material. D 02d 


| The accounts I have heard, during my enquiries, of the ſagacity 
of rats, eſpecially. when collected together in a body, are almoſt 
beyond credit; ; however I -ſhall- relate the follow ing incidents 
which I have received from hat, I think, very. good authority. 


My own bailiff, who has lived in my houſe above 20 years, 
and who is a man of known veracity and integrity, and not leſs 


41 

eſteemed for his knowledge in his line of buſineſs, has aſſured 
me, that juſt before he came into my ſervice, whilſt he lived upon 
a farm belonging to the late Duke of Bolton, in Hampſhire, a 
very ſenſible and reputable Cooper, from the neighbouring town, 
was coming to the farm on buſineſs, one morning a little before 
day-light, when he ſuddenly heard in the high road before him a 
ſtrange chattering noiſe, ſomething like that of magpies, but 
rather of a more dumb accent. As he walked forwards, he diſ- 
covered by the dawn of the morn, the noiſe proceeded from ſome 
hundreds of rats, who were advancing towards him, and as he 
approached nearer, they all raiſed themſelves upon their hinder 
legs, and darted towards him with the utmoſt reſolution, and 
continued their purſuit of him a conſiderable diſtance, but by his 
3 ſpeed he got clear off from them. 


Another inſtance of their courage, was related to me by an old 
friend of mine, whoſe authority I cannot doubt, (for I have never 
known him deal in the marvellous), who aſſured me, that ſome 
years ago a gentleman of his acquaintance, of great reſpectability, 
on whom he could perfectly depend, informed him he was going 
out a ſhooting one morning before day-light, and that he ſaw 
confuſedly at a ſmall diſtance from him, ſomething moving 
acroſs a ſtubble incloſure, of a darkiſh color, covering no incon- 
ſiderable extent of ſurface. As he approached nearer the object, 
he found it conſiſted of a great aſſemblage of ſeveral thouſand 
rats|-progrefiively going on before him. He fired his piece at 
this great multitude of little animals, when to his aſtoniſhment, 
they all turned round upon him in a body, and he found no other 
ſecurity than in flight, which probably would have been fruitleſs, 
had he not taken his courſe over the next field, which fortunately 
was” full of long tufted graſs and mole hills, which ſo impeded 
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their purſuit of him, that he got clear away, or be might have 
fallen a {acrifice to this irritated hoſt of enemies. 


Another remarkable inſtance of the ſagacity of theſe animals, 
is what Dr. Morgan of Somerſetſhire has related. As he is a 
gentleman of diſtinguiſhed honor and abilities, I cannot doubt of 
his aſſertions : he ſays he took every poſlible care that no vermin 
ſhould get to his wheat ſtack; he was very cautious that no rake, 
fork, or other implement ſhould ever be laid againſt the fides, and 
had fo fortified the ſtaddle poſts, that there was not any proba- 
bility of theſe vermin gaining admiſſion into the ſtack from the 
bottom ; nevertheleſs, though all theſe precautions had been taken, 
there was a certain indication, (before the taking in the ſheaves 
for threſhing), that there were ſome rats within the mow. In 
conſequence of this ſuſpicion, a conſtant watch was made for 
ſeveral days and nights to find out how theſe animals got into the 
ſtack, when, to their great aſtoniſhment, ſeveral rats were ſeen to 
climb up the trunk of a large tree at ſeveral yards diſtance. from 
the ſtack, from which one branch projected and hung over the 
roof of the ſtack ; but there were above three yards from the ex- 
tremity of the branch, which hung over, to the roof of the ſtack ; 
from this extreme point theſe animals were ſeen to drop upon the 
ſtack. How the ſagaciouſneſs of theſe animals is to be accounted 
for, in this extraordinary inſtance, I muſt leave to the Philoſopher 
and the Naturaliſt to inveſtigate. It ſeems almoſt incredible 
how the firſt rat made this exertion to get at the wheat, as well as 
how he could communicate his ſuccefs to his followers; for on 
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devoured all the wheat it contained. 
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rats in the ftacks, was, that theſe little ſagacious animals, when- 
ever it had rained, always came to the ſides of the ſtack, to lick 
the moiſture that remained after each ſhower, 


Extract of a letter conveying ſome intelligence on this ſubject, 
from Thomas Hoſkins, Eſq. of Hazlemey, Somerſetſhire, whoſe 
brother married one of the ſiſters to * Houſe 
of Commons, 


„ Mr. Hoſkins, with his beſt compliments, defires me to ac- 
quaint you, that mice do infinite miſchief in this country ; he re- 
members to have ſeen near 1500 killed from one rick belonging 
to the late Mr. William Warne, of Coker, near Yeovil.” 


However that the public may run as little riſk as poſſible from 
my zeal or predilection for my own invention, I mean within two 
years from the date hereof, that every farmer who chooſes to be 
at the expence of covering his ſtacks with the Artificial Slate 
Frames, ſhall receive from my manufactory, as many hundred 
Artificial Slates, gratit, as may be neceſſary for the formation of 
my PATENT SAFE-GUARD AGAINST VERMIN, to every ſtack 
ſo covered; provided, nevertheleſs, that ſuch farmer ſhall be re- 
commended by the ingenious and praiſe-worthy Prefident of the 
Board of Agriculture, and that he ſolemnly promiſes to follow 
the model which ſhall be given him, gratis, as well as the printed 
directions which will be delivered him, for putting this i improve- 
ment into due execution, and that he does not apply theſe prepa- 
red flates to any other purpoſe. 


| But if any farmer does not chooſe to go to the expence of co. 
vering his ſtacks with the patent pendent frames, he may purchaſe 
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as many of the prepared /ates as he thinks proper, at the price of 
the common ſlates, and a model will be delivered with them, 
gratis, for forming the SAFE-GUARD. 


The platform of this ſafe-guard, on which the ſtack of grain 
is placed, is divided into partitions, which fit into the frame-work 
of the foundation, on which the ſtack is placed, and probably by 
the time the ſeaſon comes for the farmer's flock of .ſheep, bring- 
ing forth its lambs, the corn will be carried into the barns for 
threſhing ; when that is the caſe, theſe partitions will form into 
an excellent ſhed for the ewes to lamb under, which every ſheep 
farmer knows is of no inconſiderable conſequence, for that branch 
of farming, and as they are portable, they may be eaſily conveyed 
to any part of a farm moſt convenient for the lambing of the 
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It is worthy of remark, that theſe partitions of the ſafe-guard 
which form the bed of the corn ſtacks, not being wanted, either 
as ſheds for the ewes to lamb under, at the time of hay harveſt, 
or until the wheat harveſt is over, may be very lucratively em- 
ployed during the whole of the former period, as temporary pen- 
dent frames for ſecuring the hay while it is making, both in caſe 
of ſudden rains, and at night, and for the valuable purpoſe of 
reſtoring the waſhed, hay from the field, as above-mentioned : 
for that ſalutary fermentation will have ſubſided in the hay 
ſtacks before the partitions will be wanted for the corn ſtacks. 


Beſides, if it is intended to thatch the hay ſtacks with. ſtraw, 
theſe ſubſtituted pendent frames may be uſefully applied to the 
roofs of the hay-ſtacks, and remain there till the corn harveſt is 
over ; by which time, ſtraw will be much cheaper ; the price of 
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it being always at the higheſt at hay harveſt, when the ſtock of 
the preceding harveſt is nearly conſumed, and the new- one not 
yet come in. In this light, theſe portable frames may be econo- 
mically employed, as well as for ſeveral other rural purpoſes, 
where materials may require to be kept dry. The Artifical Slates. 
ate ſo laid on theſe partitions for the bed of the wheat ſtack, that 
when 4 are inverted to form into a ſquare, and they are laid out- 
ward to the air, the water will ſhoot off from them when employed 


on a roof, as well as from thoſe pendent frames that are conſtructed 
on purpoſe for the roofs of ſtacks. 


| To the Preſident of the Board of Agriculture, I ſhall alſo ſend 
a quantity of copies of this treatiſe to diſtribute; gratis, to thoſe 
farmers, to whom he may think it uſeful to peruſe this little tract. 


1 ſhall endeayour i in the following . to adduce ſuch hints 
and arguments, as may lead the intelligent farmer, ſeriouſly to 
conſider of what vaſt conſequence it is to himſelf and the commu- 
nity at large, to preſerve the grain with which a bountiful provi- 
dence bleſſes us, as well as to increaſe and multiply it, by every 
Suden af labor and ingenuity. * 


| It has "Xi univerſally allowed, * the ſpeculative lover of 
agriculture, as well as the practical farmer, that the loſs ſuſtained 
to the public, from the ravages of rats and mice on all grain, eſ- 
pecially thoſe valuable ones of wheat and barley, both in the 
ſtack and in the barn, is very aſtoniſhing: what the maritime 


counties loſe, is beyond calculation, though perhaps ſome of the 
inland parts are inconfiderably. affected by theſe vermin; whole 
droves of rats have, often. been known in the dead of night, to 
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march, if the expreſſion may be uſed, from one mow e 
laying waſte the nn W | ! | 

The ingenious and (picalatiog Sir Richard Hotham, of Suſſex, 
who ſeems an excellent farmer, and who keeps ſeveral hundred 
acres of his eſtate in his own hands, the greateſt part of which 
is arable, has favoured me with his opinion and calculation on 
the artiele of vermin, of which the following is an abſtract from 
his obliging letter on that ſubject. 


My bailiff ſays, we kill 450 large rats per year at leaſt, full 
fed, and he ſuppoſes each rat eats full an ounce of corn per day: 


x callcubite from this poſition, and hold it fair to ſuppoſe on an 
average, the barns contain corn + part of the year, ſay 120 days, | 
which multiplied by 450, makes 54,000 ounces. I reckon in 
my pariſh, at leaſt, ten ſuch farmers, ſo that the ones ang by 
theſe vermin —_ pariſh, is $40,000 ounces, 


Now out of 19,000 pariſhes in England an Wales, [ dedyt 
half for city and town pariſhes that grow no corn, then multiply 
my pariſh loſs by 5000, and the product will be 2,7000;000,000 
ounces, which I conceive to be equal to 168,750,000 Ibs. weight, 
which divided by 56, the weight of a buſhel of wheat, will make 
a loſs of grain throughout the kingdom, of 16 ,850,000 buſhels, 


which is far nene ee her- 
ae. 3 2 


ti} 


i; am _— b obliged to my - Whitey 8 friend'Sit Richard for his 
intelligence, which'furniſhies ſome probable data to form tolerable 
conjectures upon; but in addition, T'mift beg leave to obſerve; 
that he has only calculated what the dead rats had eaten of his 
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corn; we may ſuppoſe the living ones that evaded his bailiff's 
traps, muſt have deſtroyed a-great deal, though not ſo much as 
the dead ones had. A conſiderable addition muſt be made to this 
Natement, on account of the conſumption created by the rats that 
eſcaped ; beſides I rather believe the quantity eaten by each rat, 
muſt have exceeded one ounce per day, as I procured a half-grown 
rat; and kept him ſeven days and a half upon wheat; when he 
eat eight ounces; not having been able to get a large full- grown 
rat, I could carry my experiment no farther; but many farmers 
and gentlemen, whoſe conjectures I have received upon the ſub- 


ject, all think a full grown rat will cat much . ſuppoſed 
wo oe ne Llc, 


I . 23 a very obliging and ſcnfible letter from Colonel 
Taylor, of Denbury, in Devonſhire, who has long been a farmer, 
and to his honor and credit, he is one of the moſt reſpectable and 
intelligent members of the Agricultural Society in the Southern 
diſtrict of that county; I have converſed with few gentlemen, ſo 
well informed in rural concerns (and indeed in moſt others) as 
Colonel Taylor, therefore I look upon his conjectures as rag 
amounting to certainty on this ſubje& ; an extract of n 
ECARDS GAIT. | 


8 Sir, 

$0 W of thoſe voracious animals, are greater 1 5 
lieve in Devonſhire than in any county in England, and I am tho- 
roughly convinced, that at leaſt one eighth of the produce (and pax- 
ticularly of wheat) falls to their ſhare: this is owing, principally, 
to the pernicious cuſtom of having on every paultry farm, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of barns and outhouſes to contain the greater part, 
if not the whole of their harveſt. Our farmers bring even as much 
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& their bey as they poſſibly can into the lofts (which. they call 
linhays) by which, half of it becomes mouldy and ſtinking.” 


Our barns are commonly built with loom and ſtraw, tem- 
pered together, (called cob) or, of coarſe hollow maſonry; theſe 
buildings in a few years become perfect honeycombs, and ſwarm 
with vermin ; on threſhing, you may generally find all the lower 
tiers of wheaten ſheaves, and thoſe neareſt the fide walls, perfectly 
cleared without the aſſiſtance of the flail. Our farmers ate not 
the only ſufferers by this bad huſbandry, but the landholder, who 
generally repairs, pays moſt heavily for kenping up buildings, the 
eh 2 of which would equally benefit both himſelf and his 

but the fore-fathers of our farmers had barns to hold their 
_ and! ** will haue 1 non. | 
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50 Rats, > ant be chte will nt touch any other gin 
bg ane ln peng Jam, dear fir, &c.“ 
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line; in Devonſhire, in Hants, and Wiltſhire, and all ſrem pretty 
generally 'to agree, that one eighth is the proportion of grain de- 
voured by rats and mice; and from the data given me by my in- 
1 genious friend, if admitted, (and I think it reaſonable to be re- 
ceived as ſuch) his conjecture will tally pretty nearly with the 
other counties I have mentioned; for he makes the conſumption 
From the rats he has killed, amount to one ſixteenth, and it is 
but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, thoſe vermin: that eſcaped, devoured 
„ which will bring it perhaps to about one tenth. | 


Vir. James « vr inlligene Red at bonum Cat, 
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Devonfhire, r on the 
x nid Wenn 2 ed Too rr Pon en le 


my 


4 — Þ peak. within . A 
that for the laſt ten years we have deſtroyed about 300 rats per 
year in this houſe only; an amazing e de eee 
muſt feed on ſome thing 


Therefore to ſecure completely theſe important articles of wheat, 
barley,':and other grain, 1 ſhould ꝓropoſe not only to cover thoſe 
ſtacks which contain them with the Artificial: Slate PATENT 
be * FRAMES, in the ſame manner that hay-ſtacks are 
„as above related, but to underline the boards on which the 
2 are depofited, and-to carry:a, parapet of the prepared ſlates 
all round cach ſtack two feet high, 3 the model I have 
SAHA rwe NR 0 


A antun e -dhinh bey Unie of e 
amel anc; be kept wert to the lateft period of the winter ſeaſon, 
or longer if: nedeſſary, which in barns it eannot be. Beſides, all 
the. cavings or waſte of the ſheaves will be preſerved, from falling 


to the ground, by means of this cloſe floor to the /afe-guard, and 
be profitably employed for feeding ſwine _ „ 
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It is entry to e chat e I have introduced 
into theſe prepared ſlates, are noxious both in ſmell, taſte, and 
ſubſtance; to all vermin, though not fo to the human ſpecies. It 
may not perhaps be unſatisfactory to the curioſity of the public 


to trace the origin of this invention to its ſource, and what gave 
the firſt riſe to t. 
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During my - refidence of 8 years as His Majeſtyis Mmiſter at 
Venice, I had often obſerved wich much ꝓleaſure, as well as 
ſurpriſe, that all thoſe rooms in my houſe which had ſtucco floors, 
called there, Terrazzi, were fret from bugs, fleas, and other 
ſmall reptiles. © Upon anveſtigating the eauſe wal convinced it 
proceeded from what the peaple, cho are: called Tarrdæmirri, (and 
are the perſons that come once a month to poliſi theſe —__ .make 
uſe of for that jan 
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upon my cſtate in Eſſex to repair; it had long been the jointure 
of an old lady, and much neglected, eſpecially the chambers in 
the offices which are detatched from the houſe: probably they 
had not been inhabited for ſome years, and when I went into 
them with my furveyor, we found millions of worm hills all over 
the boards of every floor, of courſe they were all condemned to 
be taken up and new laid: however, recollecting the ingredients 
uſed ſo efficaciouſly on the terraces at Venice, I determined firſt 
to try the experiment, and was not diſappointed! in my expea- 
tions; the old. floors: were ſoon free from warms} and it is now 19 

years ſince I let the houſe to Nic; Pearſe, Eſq.,; from whom I 
mm REED en yo n. 
1X 400k 210 4 wt 37 Aatun N 21 K 
After this I tried the cacti widd equa laceels; on 
the backs of ſeveral old pictures that were gv on wood, n 
een enen $94 
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Sonne years: ago the Duke of mee who had aue 

Ordered the Artificial Slate from my manufactoiy in Eſſex, for his 

houſe at Aimeſbury in Wiltſhire, wrote to me for ſome to line a 
granary there, if I thought it would be proof againſt the rats. 
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informed his Grace I believed I could; finiſh, fore. ſlates with in- 
gredients, that probably would be efficacious, | but that I was not 
certain, though I knew reptiles. of a leſſer ſe would not come 
near them. Encouraged: by this probability of ſucceſs, his Grace 
ordered a quantity of the Artificial Slate prepared with theſe in- 
gredients, which were the ſame as thoſe: uſed for, poliſhing the 
ſtucco floors at Venice. Some few years after the Duke informed 
me, not a rat had been ſeen N ever ſince the applica- 
tion of theſe n Slater. 


1 of this mms abs. Acta Slate, that 
has deen ſent out to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, where the white ant 
makes fuch devaſtations on the timbers of the houſes, has been 
manufactured with the ſame vet and no N have 
e from ae O15) {Lg £ 1 
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OY I had dung th — — and had 
— to requeſt the Public to give them a favorable reception, 
I wrote to the Duke of Queenſberry to beg he would inform me 
whether the Artificial Slate I had ſent him ſome years ago to line 
his granary, ſtill continued to anſwer! his purpoſe. His Grace 
mn Wanne an{wer - 


"S D 221 Pig . hege Piccallly, Fan. 15, 179. 
e Abe Duke — preſents his compliments to Sir 
es Wright, it as dong fince be has lived at Aimeſbury; but in 
to all the qualities of his Artificial Slate, he has no oocafon 
NE N it anſwered very well. 9 tk: eee ol 

£2 1½% 107 buolz allso oi 94 Te ug day 
In the Gale above Its ee ine 1. uſed 3 in- 
gredierits on the“ fürfaces of the Artificial Slate, but in what I 
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have ho manufactured for the Sa E- GA Rus againſt vermin, 


I have connected them in the body of the Slates : there are alſo 
other powerful ingredients ſuperadded, which I have every, maſon 
to believe will totally prevent theſe deſtructiye animals ſrom pene- 


trating into, perhaps even approaching, ny Racks of corn "that 
INE per hae e 63 iin! 1 nne enen 
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1 nut lune bis W eereayibebtianks to thoſe 1 nw Va- 
luable characters, the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, and 
my worthy and benevolent kinſman, Sir Richard Hill; who, 
being ever anxious to promote; any public good, have cheerfully 
lent me their beſt ſervicts in this buſineſs; and in no inſtance has 
their good will been more uſeſul. than in recommending me to 
the kind offices of the ingenious: Preſident of the Board of Agri- 
culture, who in the politeſt manner ſupplied me with every docu- 

ment, on the ſubjects of this little tract, that had been communi- 
cated to that uſeful eſtabliſument; mne _— 
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| 1 ever help clit nat in ee 8 the many 
bleſſings we owe to His Majeſty, none are mere hikely, in its con. 
ſequences, to be of greater national utility, chan his 
and protecting this very important office. The love as well as the 
knowiedge which His Majeſty: poſſeſſes of agriculture does honor 
both to his hend and his heart: can therg be a more noble em- 
ployment, ' even: io the moſt: exalted; perſonags, than t that of pro- 
tecting and communicating ſuck diſcoveries in agriculture. as muſt 
be ſo materially beneficial to, mankind ? eſpecially to the poor, 
that valuable part of the whole, which calls aloud for our care, 
-our:/prateZion, and our indulgenes: and I doubt not but future 
ages will have ſufficient cauſe to! bleſs His Majeſty's penetration 
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in ſelecting a ſociety of ſuch reſpectable members, who all ſeem 
actuated by real motives of patriotiſm, the true love and benefit 
of their country ; and it is devoutly to be wiſhed that their preſent 
liberal-minded and active Preſident may long be preſerved, to 
complete that | zeal and attention, which he ſo conſtantly and 
warmly exerts for the benefit of this noble undertaking, for which 
he cannot be ſufficiently applauded, perhaps never ſurpaſſed, and 


rarely equalled. 


In order that the Public may feel the great importance of this 
fubjet, which at the firſt bluſh may not ſo forcibly ſtrike them, 
E ſhall, with great deference to abler calculators, make ſome pro- 
bable eſtimates on the laſſes ſuſtained by the kingdom from 
vermin; and lay before them what intelligences I have been able to 
collect, as well as ſome abſtracts from: the Reports of the Board 
of Agriculture, which Sir John Sinclair has kindly favored me 
with, and which indicate how injurious vermin are ſuppoſed to 
be in thoſe counties from whence they are ſent, though they are 
not properly maritime counties, the Severn only flowing by ſmall 
parts of their coaſts. 


In the . review of 2 from the county of Glou- 
caſter; and in that from the county of Somerſet, it is reported 
how exceedingly detrimental theſe animals are conſidered in thoſe 
parts, by the intelligent in Agriculture. How much more muſt 
they be in thoſe. counties contiguous to the ſea, and abounding 
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Gar Report. "Arnele, inen. 

0 Rits and mice Go —— of -mifchl-in pore 1 
ſuppoſe in every other part of the kingdom. Rat- catchers in 
general are almoſt as great a nuiſance; and it is probable encourage 
rather than leſſen theſe deſtructive vermin. A plain and effica- 


cious plan for the extirpation of theſc hag gn get vermin, would 
be a great national benefit.“ | . | 


Secret Report. Xs, u. 179 alded 
" bee 
to be overlooked. - A ſenſible farmer of my acquaintance thinks 
that by them and birds a 3oth part of the corn in the kingdom 
is devoured. Corn in barns they have free acceſs to, and it is 
very difficult to keep the mots free from them: if they are not 
brought in from the field, a ſtick, or rake, a pie or any other 
body careleſſly againſt the mow will introduce them ; deſtructive 
therefore as they muſt be, it behoves all furmers to make their 
ſlaughter n. inthe wp e e 
rate.” 


[ 
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1 W tn foridifinting! PRES OR e of this 
report; but I fear a pariſh rate would be inſufficient to elude the 
cunning, the dexterity, and even the reſolution of theſe animals; 
beſides, the great augmentation within theſe laſt years of parochial 
taxes, has been ſuch, as would make this a method exceedingly 
unpalatable to the community, who in general have not ſo great 
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a predilection for either farmers or agriculture, not to mention 
that the majority in. pariſhes, are little intereſted in theſe concerns. 
I canoot deviſe a better medium, than totally to deprive theſe 
zeptiles: of their wanted: ſupport and nouriſhment, and it is hoped 
the contrivance of the propoſed PATENT. $AFE-GUARD. will 
effect it. If it ſhould be ſo fortunate as to ſucceed, it is almoſt 
beyond our conception, what an enormous ſum muſt be ſaved to 
the community. ; for when the grain is depoſited. in theſe protected 
ſtacks, none of it need ever be taken from them, except a e 
ary quantity for adage thraſhing out. 


1 if the mows ſhould, for ſake of convenience, be 
obliged to be formed at a diſtance from the threſhing barn ; it is 
anly required to line it hreaſt high, as was done at the Duke of 
'Queenfberry's, at Aimeſbury, and the vermin will not approach 
K. | 


It is proper to obſerve, that it may ſometimes be very beneficial 
_ - to farmers, whete there are exceſſes in the annual crops, to ſtow 
up their corn in the mows to a late period, in order to reſerve it 
for the bounties on exportation; for ſome counties produce more 
grain than they can conſume or their markets take off, and if in 
a plentiful year the farmer has not che opportunity of an carly ſale, 
it may be dangerous to keep his corn too long in the granary, even 
where the rats cannot penetrate, becauſe we know that all corn in 
heaps, eſpecially Wheat, is very ſuſceptible of a ſtrong fermenta- 
tion, from which the-weavil.is generated, ſo detrimental to corn 
in general, if it is not frequently; turned over. But in the ſheaf, 
and in the ſtack, we know it will always keep ſweet and free from 
the grub. This pre ſervation of corn in the ſtack, may often prove 
a valuable convenience to thoſe dealers, ho are largely concerned 
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in the export trade ; and who may often be neceſſitated to wait for 


ſhipping, and be ſubject to other unavoidable delays, to which a 


foreign commerce of any kind is often expoſed, and in theſe caſes 


it is a beneficial circumſtance, to be able to OP the corn ſecure 
for a length of time. 


A very ſenſible and experienced farmer, particularly converſant 
in the cultivation of wheat, and its external commerce, lately aſ- 


ſured me, he knew that all ſorts of corn would keep perfectly 


ſweet above 2 years in the mow, if preſerved from rats and mice; 
whereas it could not be kept one fourth of that time in England, 


perfectly ſweet in barns or granaries. 


I have often been much mortified, to 12 not only the common 
people, but even thoſe of a much higher claſs in liſe, who ought 
to know better, declaim againſt the exportation of corn, when at 
the ſame time there is not a branch of commerce more beneficial 
to this kingdom than the export trade of grain was for a num- 
ber of years after the bounties took place. The univerſal con- 
fuſion in Europe, by putting a ſtop to cultivation in ſome in- 
ſtances, and to circulation in others, makes the preſent ſcarcity of 
grain an exception to the general advantages, which, for aboye 


70 years, have been conſtantly produced to this kingdom, after 
the bounties were given from the export corn-trade ; the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature has never ſhewn itſelf in a higher degree than in 
its corn laws, efpecially by giving bounties, and what is called, 


opening the ports for the exportation of grain, whenever there is 


an A of any particular kind. 


The circulation of corn, ——— from one part of the 
kingdom to another, into the manufacturing counties, as well as 


19 ] 
to foreign markets under certain reſtrictions, has produced the moſt 
beneficial conſequences to agriculture: for ſince the exportation 
Has been authoriſed by parliament, the farmer always knows be- 
fore he ſows his ſeed; that if corn ſhould be cheap by a plentiful 
crop, ſtill he is ſure of a market that will more than pay him for 
his labor; and for this very efficient reaſon, it is ſuppoſed there 
is now twice the quantity of land in tillage, than there was 
one hundred "ow ago, before the bounties were given on ex- 


portation. 


Another happy event has ſucceeded in favour of the poor, in 
conſequence of theſe wiſe and provident corn laws, whatever they 
may erroneouſly think to the contrary : the price of wheat was 
much lower a few years ago, and had continued fo for above 50 
years, than it was prior to the year 1689, when the bounty was 
firſt given by parliament, as will evidently appear by the follow- 
ing tables: for this reaſon and the ſubſequent advantages which 
-have enſued; I cannot but think, that. next to our invaluable act 
of navigation, there never has been any other a& of Parliament, 
ſo conducive to our national ſtrength and conſequence, as that for 
opening our ports in favour of the export of com. Beſides, there 
is # collateral benefit which is not generally attended to, but which 
is by no means inconfiderable ; it employs a good deal of ſhipping 
coaſtways, and is a good nurfery, in addition to many others, for 
our ſeamen ; the great and nobleſt bulwark of our nation ; and I 
have been informed by ſome experienced gentlemen in the ſea ſer- 
vice, that the beſt mariners are thoſe that n been ws up to 
the nan in the coaſting trade. 


About 10 years ; after the commencement of the bounties, that 
is in 1699, the price of wheat began viſibly to diminiſh, as by 
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that time the farmers were got into a fuller tillage ef corn, from 
a confidence that they muſt always have a ſale for it. at home ar 
abroad, and wheat has ever ſince been at a moderate price, except 
in ſome few! very ſliort intervals; viz. only in 2 years out of 67 
has it exceeded 3. per quarter; in 2709: and-4/710 ;.awit of the 
others, during that period, it has been under al. per quarter on 
the average, as will appear by the tables ; and dhe more land is 
incloſed, the more will there be in tillage, and: the more; beneficial 
this commerce of corn will be to the kingdom: I have prefixed 
ſome of the years when wheat was at the higheſt prices, * to 
the bounties in 168g, r 


I have alſo ud An ede aa wean 
for many years after the bounties were given, to the preſent year, 
commencing at 10 years after the at of patliament took place, be- 
cauſe as I have above obſerved, it required ſometime to elapſe be- 
fore the farmer (who is a cautious | individual) can determine to 
EE A n. 
cuſtomed to do. 0 1 tt) 


The reaſon 3 prices of wheat, at Windſor 
market, fora ſtandard is, becauſe the college at Eaton, has for al- 
moſt time immemorial, been obliged to keep an annual regiſter, 
on account of their baker and brewer, whio-are very materially con- 
cerned, conſtantly to. attend the market days, befote lady-day and 
michaelmas, and bring the prices of wheat and malt to the provoſt 
and fellows, who have it regiitered in the audit book, and it can- 
not be doubted, but they are taken with accuracy, becauſe, accord - 
ing to thoſe prices, their rents are ſettled for the current year, it 
being left only to the tenant's option, whether they will pay in 
heat and mal in kind, or in money at the market price. 


U 1. 


Pfrr of Wheat in Wix psον Her in different Tears, 


prior to tbe * 
i | "IRE 
8 wal 1650 [ 3 16 8 
MO. $3 43 4 
| 1658 [3 20 
1659 SDS 
, 1661 } was at 43 10 © 
: 1662 3 14 © 
5 1664 "WR a 
; 1675 3 
* 1679 . 
f l abſtracts Ke af wha high prices wheat was many 
yeareſore th bounties-. 

0 1 2181 | 
© The following tables are taken from the ſame audit k, 10 
years after. opening vg rts, i. e. giving the bounties”; that 


time; it is e t, the farme were convinced of the benefit ari- 
fing from them, and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe their 
land Was by that time in ll tillage for corn, much beyond any 


aſt) roy of men, e IS. 


) 
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Prices of Wheat in WI DSO | Market, commencing 10 Years after 
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the Bounties were given. 


\ : { 1700" 
1701 
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170 
11708 
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in the year 
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Ther accurate and ingenious author of the collection of papers 
relative roy hog corn * from which I have received much in- 


has been conſiderably cheaper on 


[ 
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the whole, ſince the bounty has been paid, and continually on 
the decline, notwithſtanding the export has continued to inereaſo, 
and there is reaſon to believe, btrad made of wheat is become 
more generally the foot of the laboring part of the people than 
before the bounty was given. And he makes the average re- 
duction on the price of wheat to be 786. 9d. per quarter for the 
laſt 79 years which I think is a convincing. proof of the ad-. 
vantage of this law. It clearly proves alfo that tillage hath been 
thereby ſo encuuraged and augmented as to make wheat much 
cheaper at horbe, and at the ſane time bring large ſums of 
money into the kingdom for the corn exported, of which clear 
—— eur have: been laid before Parliament, © 


1 2 0103-0 ; Vrin ret boo! vi 
9 east Galfoquent to tho bounty is PTY ” 
=_ quarter, excepting only this laſt extraordinary year “, and 
even this very year when wheat has been ſaid to be ſo very dear, 
as: pet ¶ Feb. 20% 1%). it! bas not ſurpaſſtd 31. 68. per quarter 
at Hear Quay i though: for many-years antetedent to the bouhties 
it: was ſomt years at, JI. 158. at 3. 138. and 3. ro per: quartet; 
Indeed it is foraething wonderful that this year wheat ſhould not 
have ariſen ta much higher prices, when we conſider what re- 
foxes forthe ſupply» 0$:4trin Europe are now cut off, by the 
alamities, of war. The immenſe magazines m Rotterdarri and 
Amſterdam are alſo all devoted to the ſingle ſapply of Fraiite ; 
and the cultivation of the rich arable fields of Poland has been 


ſuſpended by the (Civil tivil urs of that umfortunate country, und 
much · to- be · lanentod pebple. However I cannot join hs with 
many unreſſe ing individuals, who indiſcriminately cry out againſt 
the war carried n Great tun. as the /ole cauſe of the dear- 
av Leroy; TOM: zuin ei gulli 3: 0 i It © 
n h 7 


- 
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neſs of wheat, and other proviſions. But every unprejudiced 
mind muſt reflect, that the war, whether we had engaged in it 


or not, would have raged on the continent of Europe, and there- 
fore the ſame general ſcarcity could not have been prevented by 
our neutrality ; but, on the contraty, the deficiency. of Proviſions 
in this country would have been greater had we not engaged in 
the continental war: however paradoxical this aſſertion may ap- 
pear at firſt ſight, it muſt be granted as an undeniable fact, and 
for this very efficient and incontrovettible reaſon; ':that out 6f 


' 100,000 men and upwards which, it is ſuppoſed; have, in one 


capacity or another, been employed abroad from this country, a 
very inconſiderable part.only have been nouriſhed by the proviſions 
ſent from this iſland to Germany therefore had we not engaged 
in the conteſt, our 1 in N 88 . 9 _ | 
TT Som | , 9IKS : nens 
| 5 | 

I 1 unbiaſſed mind will W e 
has been above related, that it is a palpable: prejudice,” to ſuppoſe 
the opening the ports for the extraction of com, is otherwiſe than 
highly commendable, under the parliamentary reſtrictions, and of 
great national benefit, as every augmentation of our ſtock in corn 
miſt always: be, and therefore the more of it is preſerved from 
the devaſtations of vERMINn;' fo muchithe' * A e be 
to the * at E 
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Secondly, is proved th till i ae mare e 
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Thirdly, it is alſo proved that the poor eat more wheaten bread, 
from its plenty and moderation of price, than before the opening 
the ports. In fact before the laws relative to the corn trade took 
effect, the poor almoſt all over the country eat bread principally 
made of barley, rye, or oats ; of courſe their nouriſhment now 
is more ſubſtantial, more palatable and more reaſonable in price. 
With all theſe advantages the poor are certainly in a much better 
ſtate than 100 years ago, more eſpecially becauſe the moſt eſſential 
part of their livelihood is cheaper and better, and their daily pay 
is higher in proportion; for the provifions of the laboring poor 
have not mounted, but decreaſed, in their value fince the bounties, 
as is already proved by the annexed tables ; for wheat, their prin- 
cipal food, has been much cheaper ſince that period, and it is ge- 
nerally conceived, that the wages of the poor have been raiſed from 
6 to 11 ſhillings a week: and if we carry our examination more 
accurately into all the real neceſſaries of life which the laboring 
people want, we ſhall find none of them but very inconſiderably 
increaſed, at leaſt by no means in proportion to the augmentation 
of their wages. However I fear one thing has but too much 
increaſed amongſt many of them, I mean the love of liguor ; of 
courſe a too great neglect of their daily labor. Were three parts 
out of four of the public houſes ſuppreſſed, it would be a real 
bleſſing to the poor, and a valuable incitement to induſtry, that 
heart-felt comfort of every honeſt man. 


As the very judicious three tracts, publiſhed on the corn-trade 
in 1766, are now become exceedingly ſcarce and out of print, I 


; „It will be obſerved that the text anſwers for no later a period than a few years 
back; ſince that period, a growing population, an increaſed luxury, and other 
cauſes, related in this weatiſe, have acted unfayorably to this mode of reaſoning, 
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In the wiſe obſervations by this vids! on „ eee high 


prices of corn in 1765, (in fact it was only an apprehenfior ſor 
a few months, nor was there any; actual ſcagcity, for before Mid. 
ſummer wheat got down to 1l. 14. tod. per Aharter in Windwr 1 


market:) He ſays Our Agriculture has been o immenſehy-ams. | 
proved by the wiſe inſtitutions of bounties on corn exported, ,] 
the extenſion of the corn trade abroad has been ſo great, that when 1. 
the markets are high, large additional quantities ſdon com te 
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market ; for the very apprehenſion. of a' free import of foreign (hls 
Corn; . I OT Ot OT OY: 


_ allithe hoarders of foreign grain, whether farmers or: dealers,” to 
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The author of the Conſiderations on the Corn laws co-incides 
wich tho abovementioned judicious author, win har made fuch 
able rictures on the high piices-of wheat and I make n dοõ,t 
but every reflecting mind will perfectly accede to the ſame opinion. 
He are All chat can be dove. by. the Lagiſtatuse is this matter 
od —— from ' 


3 

the farmer cannot live by growing of it, which bath been, or at 
leaſt, ſhould have been, the general view of all governments in 
their,com-laws.; and no regulations that have been made in any 
eountxy, in regard thereto, can have anſwered theſe ends better 
than thoſe eſtabliſhed in theſe kingdom; which are in general, 
the,' permitting an importation at a low duty when dear, and by 
a high duty prahibiting it when cheap. and at the fame time in 
order to the encouragement and increaſe of tillage, giving a bounty 
on the exportation,'-and ſecuring — of all 1 who 
nll nc ther fox that end. | 


The 8 ao ſays. It Appen Re under the prefens 
encouragement. veſtrictions and regulations, tclative to the ex- 
portation; and impantationi of corn, moſt of which have now 
ſubſiſted 70 years, that commodity 'has bern as cheap, and 
wheat in particular cheaper than before they took place : it may be 
faighy, concluded, that to them 'ſuch cheapneſs has beem owing, 
and therefore both the one and the other ſhould be allowed unden 


ſome ſuch e reſtrictions and regulations as are now 
ſi 3 A 


Had not theſe wiſe intimen been paſſed by the Legiſlature 
into a law, the laboring man could not afford toi live as he now 
does ; for it is generally ſuppoſed he lays out more now per week 
in wheaten bead. than be: did formerly for rye bread, which 
Wh before che ne he: an * himſelſ and 
en upon. o Hol be. - 


"There. are . bes e eien of: ihe 
export. mda, high, ſhaw what aſtoniſhing: benefits the nation has: 
received from expertation x ſeveral I have mentioned above, but 
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the following, which I believe has never before been hinted at, is 
as convincing as any. In the year 1750 it appears by the ac- 
counts laid before Parliament of the bounties given of Wheat 
alone, without reckoning other com, there were 1, 50020 


quarters exported, and yet the following year, as appears by the 
regiſter of the audit book at Eaton College, the price 61 Fer 


ae 18s 6. pr dee. Wii Hain s 


11} of ls: 


How. gum . With: 
out the leaſt injury to the poor? How ſtrong a motive for the 
farmer to extend his tillage in grain ? How ftrong a proof of the 
great utility of the corn trade? Ought! we not therefore to in- 
creaſe our arable lands as much as poſſible, take every care to 
preſerve that precious gift of corn, which n 
RY: OY over this n ONE? | 


The Wa , ofthe Tins on the Com-trade makes 
the annual growths in the kingdom: 10 905 7 | 


Of wheat, 4,046,603 quarters. 

Of barley, 4,603,272 ditto. 

Of rye, 1,046,603 _” N i GE 

Of oats, 4,250,947 dittto 


CCC 
nn bn foe l ſome make it a tenth, others a 
twelveth, and others a ſixteenth; this reſerved ſort of corn'always 
bears a higher price than what is ſold for conſumption ; and what 
is very remarkable, theſe execrable little gluttons the rar: know 
how to ſelect the beſt ſort from that which Is leſt valuable, and 


never begin upon the infetior till they have" deyoursd"the” oſt 
prizeable. 


14 1 
The bariout apcounts I have received from different parts of the 
kingdom of the devaſtation of VERMIN I have above related; 
when united, they are as flaps; | 


core? 19, 

” od 0 
- hs Suſſex : a ſixteenth * of he bl al xa 
II LED, probably much more by thoſe * * vide Sir 
— Jet. . 41e . | 
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nale Hants A” Wiltſhire, FRI different individuals, an eighth. 


From Devonſhire an eighth, vide Colonel Taylor's letter; and 
from a variety of perſons in this county an eighth. 


From the Somerſetſhire Report to the Board of Agriculture, only 
a a thirtieth from rats and birds, which appears too ſmall a pro- 
portion, as ſome of the others appear too great ; though this Re- 
port ſays the depredations by vermin are too important to be over- 
looked, and that farmers ought to make their ſlaughter a general 


CONcern. 


From the Glouceſter Report no difinitive quantum is aimed at, 
but it ſuppoſes a great deal of miſchief is done by vermin, and that 
' the extirpation of them would be a national benefit. 


Taking the aggregate of all theſe conjectural reports, we have 


reaſon, with ſome degree of propriety, to ſuppoſe that a 
TWELFTH of the produce is deſtroyed by vERMIN. 


On theſe data, ſuppoſing the annual growth to be as above 
ſtated, the annual loſs will be as under: | 


G 
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Quarters. | Av, Price Value, 
| F &:-.-4 8 I F 
On wheat,|337,21644 50 [843,042 - 5 10] 72 [1,213,980 
On barley,|383,606 | 24 [460,327 4 0 40 
On rye, -| 872, 166] 28 [122,103 13 o 44 191,877 
| On oats, 353, 4128] 22 |388,753 9 6 
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Suppoſed annual loſs, C. 1, 814,226 12 4 L. 2.703, 18 
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Foreſts, Common Fields, and Waſtes. | 


Now 1 am diſcourſing on the important ſubject of agriculture, 
which claims the protection and favor of every gentleman of 
landed property, J ſhall beg leave reſpectfully to fling out ſome 
looſe hints, for others more able to improve upon, and to ac- 
celerate the good intentions of thoſe in power, to whom I mean 
to ſhew what an immenſe loſs is ſuſtained by the kingdom (be- 
fides. the devaſtations on all grain by veERM1N), from the neglect 
of encloſing our: foreſts, as well as our common fields 2 
waſtes, NE Ne IR | | 


My vrincipat landed property joins the two ; falls of Han- 
nault and Epping in Eſter, and as formerly I had uninterruptedly 
reſided there many years, when my ever- to- be- regretted and re- 
ſpectable friend, the late Marquis of Rockingham, came for the 
laſt time into the adminiſtration of this country, he was induced 
to think I might collect ſuch materials, as might be uſeful in caſe 
of an encloſure, which he very laudably had much at heart to 
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extend over the whole kir kingdom : but, alas| juſt, before EE 
mented death, I delivered him my imperfect plan for the en- 
Cloſure of thoſe vaſt tracts of foreſt land near me, and gave him 
every information IT c ν,,,ex t ſubject. 
He was pleaſed, from his partiality, more than the merit of the 
plan, to approve of my imperfect ideas; but his unfortunate 
death ſucceeding ſoon after, I was precluded ſhewing my further 
attachment to my inyaluable able friend, or- My zeal 
and attention pA this Rag and kh — ed 1 'of- 2 — 
agriculture. 4 


Theſe curſory hints not having been found in Lord Rocking- 
ham's office, (though they were known to ſome of its members) 
I was applied to by a worthy friend of mine, high in the eſtima- 
tion of the ſucceeding government to his Lordſhip's,- ta let hith 
have a copy of my hints on the ſubject, in order to communicate 
them to the new adminiſtration, which I readily accoded to but 
I never heard any thing further of their fate; L only recollec; 
that not long after, hen I went to my houſe in Devonſhire i to 
refide, I heard Enfield Chace was encloſed, but not according to 
my plan. I heard alſo, ſome time after it was diſcommoned, that 
Government were much diſappoitited in their expectations. Per- 
haps my having reſided for theſe laſt: 12 years principally in De- 
von, prevented me the honor of being at all conſulted on this 
ſubject: I can only ſay I ſhould have been happy to have, com- 
municated my mite of intelligence on this very intereſting object, 
had I been applied to, and as I have always kept a conſidetrable 
part of my Eflex. eſtate in my own” hands, and of neceſſity 
obliged to paſs a few moriths there every year, DW eee 
nnn eee ee eee e ics « 
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1 1 
mill undegäking has deer ſuſpehded for ſo 
— years;' mary Here ffciab improvements might long ſinee have 
taken place, andi Lx ec eſ d- cannot penettate D far into che ſta- 
tute laws, or even thoſe of equity in the kingdom, as to be con- 
viliced vfHU¹ννtrat O in ſurmpuntable impediments atiendati / on 
diis milebctoibelwilledortiniprovament : I act ſüre it is greatly 
ie de. Aamemitad cht fd, ucts land; the cultivation bf which: would 
bs of aN po runde el pliblic)oThould: tid it onanner dor. 
mant to every good purpoſe ; it is but too viſible to every obſetviiig 
perſon who reſides near theſe foreſts, that they are now only nur- 
ſeries for the mioſt detrimental, and- oftdivithe moſt-abandoned, 
e 20 19240 D 2 0d 
: L-+,. eblloq c82 WE Ano 1 unn al 
The numberleſt or and indigent who · inhabit e precincts 
of cheſe foreſts, pretend to have, and actually do enjoy, an unli- 
— right to depaſture all ſorts bf ce (except ſheep 
andihogs) the while year without ſtint / ſavintz for fence worth, 
and they look up therafelves:as mich lproprietors/of theſe ex- 
tenſi ve domain as any fre older or farmer, let his conditio be 
ever ſo reſpectable. ; but as they have ſeldom any capital ſufficient 
to buy lie ſtock, ibeyond; ſo or ſomei grele; (for it is ſeldom 
they can arcive., ni: the purchuſe of ac cbw br Horſe) they never 
_ theleſs ſwindle out iz miſerableilivelihbod/Aromitheſe foreſts; for 
they haven right to eut wood, ori graze pig on them, never- 
theleſs theſe treſpaſſes are ſhamefully winked at, and the graſs on 
the fbreſts xooted lun and deſtroned . without the Verduters, the 
| Ranger, or any of thei numerous tribe of officers; taking the leaſt 
pains. to prevent it; and by their neglect the vert and ie w bed 
are conſtantly going to decay. It is melancholy to ride over theſe 
deoreſla, and ſee ſuch numbers f cake poltarded; änd of courſe 
e uſdleſs for any Ge pupoſe than fel, and producing 
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once in a dozen years a few. faggots of very tinconfiderable value 
rr 
50 have nnen for gur navy. 1292514 2 4, 
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_ My bailiff and mylelf. ” 4D quarter of. ine 
thickeſt part of Epping Foreſt, and the ſame in the thinneſt part; 
and we obſerved the ſame meaſurements. in Hannault Foreſt, and 
Lam ſorry to ſay ha- eb e eee en 
* 1243 G; Als! 11 101 dei log HG boy's V? C1 
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1 e eee 
eli int to the King or the nation at ange: but the free - 
holder the ſubosdinate Lords of manors, the Ranger, or his te- 
nanta, pretend 40 have the property of them. This accounts for 
ſo. many pollards growing in. the royal foreſts, which are clan- 
deſtiriely: made ſo; for it is a very caſy matter for a farmer ot a 
cottager to cut off the head-of an oak in the nige, which imme- 
diately deprives:{the: lawful proprietor of. his right; but the miſ-- 
chief does not end bere, as it is a) very common thing to fee: 
ſome of chern gradually undermined at the roots for three or four 
days together / ani then they are furtively purloincd away from 
the ſpot: in che night, and een * * cr 
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It is almoſt the! hr Ges edi 
of the! poor inhabitants th go to and fio from the thickeft parts of 
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Wend. loaded nor with dead branches, but with live ones of 
oak as big as they can draw after them; a ſad idle pilfering occu- 
pation for the infants of - illiterate parents, productive not only of 
bad conſequences to the public, but to the individual himſelf, 
often fatally ſo: from this conſtant idle practice the children ſoon 
learn to pilfer other articles beſides wood; and from ſtealing ſmall 
things, proceed to groater, till * nn end a ſad miſpent 
life at che re 0 


How: Akne would be the life, conduct, and morals of all 
ſuch idle indigent individuals, if each had his proportion of 
kind ; and Fſhould always wiſh the poor to have a certain and even 
a partial alldtment. They would probably become honeſt, induſ- 
trious, and uſeful members of ſociety; they are really now to be 
pitied, 'becauſe' they have been brought up in theſe wicked courſes, 
and are ignorant of the great injury they are committing to them- 
ſelves,” their poſterity, - or their country. Happy will be that 
Miniſter (and I think we now have ſuch a one) who exerts him- 
ſelf in opening the eyes of theſe poor deluded people, and who, 
by eſſecting the encloſure of theſo deſolated waſtes, forces, as it 
were, their indigent inhabitants into the paths of honeſty and 
- comfort, and thereby to a ſenſe. of the — of real hap- 
Pa. . 


| Wan dene 1 ; g ee of: my inquiries for 
Lord Rockingham, I thought it might be reaſonably conjectured, 
that taking the whole of the foreſts of Hannault and Epping, 
whichi eonſiſt of many thouſand; I may-fay, tens of thouſand of 
acres, the community at large are not benefited above 215. per acre ; 
whereas if the land was apportioned in due allotments, and in a 
proper ſtate of cultivation, the worſt, on an average, would be. 


841 


worth from 15s. todgsz per acte pet at de müddling from 
Zos. to 408. per acre, and that many thouſand. acres; ſuch as Fair- 
Mead bottom in Epping Foreſt, and the meadow land about Faix- 

_ in Hannault Foreſt, e de worth 508. per acge, perhaps 
| I have examined the ſtaple of land in] many parts, and 
— many inches deep;; and from ſome old 

title deeds belonging to my eſtate, there. is the greateſt. reaſon to 
| conjecture that even marle is to be found on the; foreſt, which 
would prove a valuable ſubſtitute for dung, which is now one 


———— Wins N e 
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Il | think I have n cleaginament. only from the above fight 

relation of facts, what a vaſt benefit. om has experienced 
for many years paſt, from giving bousnties on the exportation. of 
grain; therefore this excellent inſtitution is proved beyond the 
poſſibility of a doubt to have been highly beneficial to-agriculture, 
by greatly increaſing the tillage of corn, and of courſe producing. 
plenty. From theſe. dear and evident facts can any; rational be- 
ing ſuppoſe, but that the cultivation of our foreſts, our common 
fields and waſte lands, muſt act in the ſame lucrative mode as the 
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The productions of the ſoil, * da duly 
cultivated, I preſume.are. the principal riches. af. — corn 
is eaſily raiſedian, our-jiſlegd!.and is, that 
have too much of, ecauſe When it is . by 
opening tlie ports „5 
the farmer will never fear getting rid 00 it at a price always ſu- 
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All che commodities of dur manufactories have a limited trade, 
but our corn will be ever conſuming by all Europe at large. 
when it does not want our linens or our trinlats“; let us there- 
fote encourage and increaſe our tillage in every laudable ſhape poſ- 
ſible, and I doubt not but under His Majeſty's gracious auſpices, 
and the preſent ingenious Board of Agriculture, it will be carried 
to the greateſt perfection. | 


I cannot nevertheleſs help thinking: that ſome abuſes are crept 
into huſbandry, which militate greatly againſt the cheapneſs of 
two different ſorts of meat, I mean beef and mutton, the very offals 
of which are of ſo much conſequence to the poor: therefore, if 
the correction of this evil can be accompliſhed by the wiſdom of 
our Government, it ought to be done; at leaſt the exceſs to which 
this abuſe has been carried for many years paſt, deſerves the ſe- 
rious interference of the Legiſlature; it is an object not unworthy 
the preſent Miniſter, who ſeems to feel ſtrongly for the comforts 
of the indigent, and therefore I doubt not but this and all other 
ſimilar abuſes which ſo materially affect the poor, he will kindly 
and warmly exert himſelf in reforming. 


It is almoſt beyond comprehenſion the quantity of calves and 
lambs that have been fatted of late years in Eſſex and Herts, and 
in the counties of Wilts and Dorſetſhire, and theſe principally 
for the metropolis. The luxury and riches of the times but too 


lt is inconceivable what immenſe quantities of all kinds of trinkets and Bir- 
mingham wares of every denomination are annually exported from England to Italy, 
particularly to Venice: from thence they are carried to the great fairs of Ancona 
and Senegaglia, and there a ſurprizing trade is carried on by what they call Baratto, 
chiefly by the Jew and Armenian merchants, who bring precious tones to traffic 
with, and diſpenſe theſe Engliſh trinkets all over Perſia and the Eaſt. 
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powerfully encourage ſuch miſchiefs, by which theſe young ani- 
mals deſtroy, in the ſpace of «few months, as much milk and 
hay, to fit them for market, as would maintain them to almoſt 
their full growth: but even this would be much leſs felt, by ha- 
ving ſo great an increaſe of all ſorts of provender by the inclo- 
ſures I have above ſpoken of; and I am very happy to find my 
opinion ſanctioned by the judicious author on the price of provi 
fions in 1773: he ſays, It will be faid that the waſte on the 
rich man's table, and the corn conſumed by his horſes, would 
feed many hungry mouths; I allow it; but the evil points out the 
remedy ; for if it is the real fact, as I believe it is, that the con- 
ſumption is greater than the produce, cultivate more land, and ſuf- 
fer not barren acres to flare us in the face, when we are crying out 
for bread.” T his excellent author, in another part of his treatiſe, 
ſays, with a ſpirit highly commendable, ** I-ſhall not ſcruple to 
point out, as the firſt neceſſary ſtep to be taken, in order to pro- 
cure plenty, the inclofing and. parcelling out all the! King's foreſts. 
and chaces ; let corn ſupply the place of thoſe miſerable pollards, 
and let flocks and herds ſupplant the half-flarved deer which prowl 7 
about to tempt poor wretches to the gallows ; for it is deer-ſtealing 

that induces thoſe who are born on foreſts and chaces to lead an 

idle life, which corrupts their morals, and makes them the terror 

of every honeſt man in the neighbourhood ; their example alfo'cor- 

rups many who might otherwiſe probably be uſeful induſtrious 

q ſubjects. By this a Miniſter would entail immortal honour ou 

5 ais adminiſtration, at the ſame time the poor would be employed 

[ and fed, wad Wau aol nl nem) cm Ray 17M 1 


| | The celebrated Mr. 3 in his Sylva, ſuppoſes * are 
. 200,000 acres of land in the foreſts, and that one half might be 
converted to meadow, and the other to arable; but his calculation 
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1 always thought erroneous, as 1 * reaſon to ſuppoſe our foreſts 
of Harmault and Epping are little ſhort of 30,000 acres, and 
an” Hl inconfiderable mom of the whole. 


I carmot ot hep eating from this able ber upon the method 
he propoſes in his Sy/va, on a ſuppoſition of an incloſure of the 
foreſts: I fear his knowledge and partiality towards his favorite 
object, the preſervation' of ' foreſt timber, has biaſſed him too 
much, and that he has extended his ſtudy to that part of agricul- 
ture, to the neglect of the other departments, perhaps more noble 
than that of woods; beſides, he might have been but ſuperficially 
acquainted with tillage, and erroneouſly ſacrifice the wheat- ſheaf 
to the ſpreading oak, or he never would have recommended ſo 
anger n of the foreſt lands i in caſe of an incloſure. 
nenn 

den that the timber trees for the uſe of the navy ſhould 
ſtand i ſolated at certain diſtances from one another in the corn 
fields,” and be benefited by the plough, or in hedge-rows. Mr. 
Rvelyn muſt be very little acquainted with the nobler branches of 
agriculture, which belong to raifing of grain, or the management 
of: natural or artificial grafſes, to make ſuch a propoſition; for 
though I admity with him, that foreſt trees would be benefited by 
ploughing round them, for the admiſſion of nitre and other ſubtle 
particles of the air uſeful for every kind of vegetation, yet the 
ploughing in this inſtance would be an expenſive operation of no 
uſe but to the trees, as every farmer well knows that corn of no 
deſcription will ripen under the ſhade of trees, or be worth col- 
lecting, and their ſhade would almoſt prevent either natural or 
artificial herbage coming to ſtrength and maturity, which it never 
attains till it produces its ſeed, and in the ſhade that is impoſſible: 
J know of but one example to the contrary, and that I ſhall men- 
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tion, from the following obſervations I have made upon /ucern, a 
moſt valuable plant, too much neglected in England, though ſo 


ably recommended by my ingenious friend, Mr. Balwin, of Clap- 
ham, whoſe knowledge and experiments in other branches of 


agriculture do great credit to his judgment and penetration, - 


When I was laſt in Germany and Italy, about three years ago, 
I diſcovered, with much ſatis faction, this ſort of artificial graſs 
luxurioufly growing under the ſhade of different trees. In Italy, 
it is common, and there called erba ſpagnia, and grows ſponta- 
neouſly near Florence under the mulberry trees. Had I only 
ſeen the prolifick nature of this graſs in Italy, I ſhould have ſup- 
poſed the warmth of that climate principally conduced to its abun· 
dant vegetation under the ſhade of trees, but when I found it alſo 
growing luxuriantly under them in divers parts of Germany, I 
was convinced that the ſhade was not hoſtile to it: it is termed 
by the Germans immerwehrend, that is everlaſting, -probably fo 
denominated from its everlaſting quality ; for after the third year 
from its ſeed, it may be cut 3 or 4 times in the ſummer, 
if kept free from weeds ; and as moſt artificial graſſes periſh in 
3 or 4 years, this, then becomes in full vigour, About g years af. 
ter its firſt introduction into England, I ſowed one of my fields 
in Devonſhire with it, about 12 years fince ; 4 years ago I wanted 
to convert that incloſure to another kind of tillage, but with every 
exertion to extirpate this plant, I have not yet been able to expel. 
it from the foil ; which ſhews what great vegetative powers it is 
poſſeſſed of: indeed, the formation of its roots are by nature cal- 
culated to receive every kind of nouriſhment that the good ſtaple 
of the ground can give, as well as every kind of humidity it pro- 
duces, for there are many horizontal roots that ſhoot out into the 
beſt part of the land, which. is always near the ſurface, and a ſur- 
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prizing tap- root. Where it meets no reſiſtance, as in a ſandy foil, 
will penetrate many yards deep into the earth, and from the great 
nouriſhment it receives from this prolongation of it main root, it 
affords theſe frequent cuttings ; but what is very extraordinary in 
this plant, though it appears of a very ſucculent nature, yet it is 


prom any" heartening for horſes, who require very little corn 
in the hardeſt work when uſed to this green provender, 


which; unlike other herbage, does not relax the body, but paſſes 
«5 SHORE nor * it ever produce flatulency in horſes. 
5 3106131 
At fi fight, cds it may be ſaid, my experiment above- 
mentioned, proves too much, as no man can be ſuppoſed to fill 
his ground with a plant, which appears to take univerſal poſſeſſion 
of , in ſpite of his wiſhes. to exchange it to ſore other culture, 
But in anſwer to this, no reflecting farmer (and moſt of them 
have that caſt of mind) will introduce this plant, without firſt 
duly conſidering its nature and good-qualities, and he will proba- 
bly wiſh never to change the culture of his land when he finds it 
produces ſuch an abundant and uſeful , without manure, 
without riſk, and with very little labor. 


Not far from Mayence in Germany, at a place called Oppen- 
heim, lurern grows very well, not only under apple and pear trees, 
but even under walnut trees, where ſcarcely natural graſs will ever 
thrive, or be of any uſe as provender; in other parts of Germany 
I have ſeen the lucern (which the botaniſts, according to Linneus, 
call medicago fativa, others erba ſpagnia, and herba media,) grow 
in great vigor, in a cold, miſerable, ſandy ſoil, ſimilar to that of 
Bagſhot heath, and other uncultivated extenſive tracts in many 
parts of this kingdom, not unlike that of Dartmoor and Haldown 
in Devonihize : I have mentioned theſe circumſtances to ſhew, 


_ penetration, that we grow ſufficient corn ta anſwer our na. 
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that if we attentively and kindly court naturd y- ſhwovit-:ſearcely; 
ever difappoint our labor; but e muſt ſtady and find out hat- 


ſeeds are homogeneous to her different ſoils, and we ſhalt certainly: 
obtain from them ſome profitable productions, uſeful either to tlie 
human or the brute creation; and plenty, letz ie be what it, 
will, may n be converted to 7 n 102011 
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From the above particulate which I e to 
lucern, it appears we may adopt Mr. Evelyt's wiſtuforitheigrowthy 
and preſervation of timber trees in no inconſiderable degree, and 
nevertheleſs. have a very profitable production under the ſhide; but 
there will not be found one good practical farmer, who will admit: 
of corn being cultivated under trees j but in the;lucetny werhayeal 
very uſeful artificial graſs, that will flouriſh in the: hadejbfialmotb 
any tree, and grow neatly in contact with their branches; without 
being injured ; - beſides; as the beſt mode of cultivation of this va. 
luable plant, is to ſow it in drills.; the trees may qeceĩvecthe fle- 
quent advantage of ploughing under them withcthe-drill-plough; 
which will be equally uſeful to the /ucern; betauſe it -otightro be 
kept quite free from weeds,” which this trifling operation will ef- 
wanne do. 
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tional cnſumption for 2 or 3 years; I have even heard it aſſerted, 


ſome few-years ago; by reſpectable perſons; who ought to kho 


. 
dnn or abe weng Md u iporjugice; that our produce in ons 
yeur is ſufficient to ſerve: the demands of four: in ſome particu- 
lar counties this may perhaps ſometimes happen, though ſuppoſe 
not often, and this may appear plauſible only where grain is the 
ſole production; therefore it is'only a local abundance, and by no 
means proves that the whole kingdom does the ſame on an average; 
he ingenious author on the corn laws ſupplies us with a very ex- 
cellent reflection on this point, in contra- diſtinction to this error. 
He faust: we had 10 as good years, from 1941 to 1751, 
ſucceffion; as ever was known ; but where was the corn ſeen? = 
us reflect on the appearance of ſtacks, and fullneſs. of barns after 
harveſt in every year, and then ſay, where ſuch a quantity could 
tlie [convealed;?* This, but too vulgar an error, may influence 
nnen farmer, not to increaſe his growth of corn. 
— 30 0% ge | 
There is another -mifitnken notion almoſt, univerſally menen 
that it is contraiy to the law of the land to ſell corn in market 
Yan ple Nhe very idea is a reflection on the wiſe legiſlature of 
our country, to ſuppoſe it would ſubject a farmer to the riſk of 
bringing a load of heat, or any other grain in a great bulk, to a 
market town, upon an uncertainty of ſelling, and perhaps through 
bad roads; and then if the ſale ſhould be ſlack, and below the 
value of his labor, he muſt be expoſed to the neceſſity of returning 
back with it at a great loſs. This error is founded on a miſrepre- 
ſentation of the act of Parliament, felative to foreſtalling, which, 
however, is very clearly and decidedly exprefſed, and pointedly 
ſays, Forgſtulling corn or any: commodity, is the buying any thing 
coming to market, or before the ſame be in market, or the perſuad- 
ing perſons coming to abſtain ;** but not the leaſt mention is made 
of ſelling by /amp/e: in ſhort, every viſible and certain object 
that prevents the farmer receiving all reaſonable profits for his corn, 
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pediment to the dealers in corn, as well as to many other merch- 
_ ants who employ very conſiderably our coaſting 'vellele, in n ve- 
riety of different commodities, and which requites; the friendly 
hand of Government to remove; I mean. the great waneceflary e- 
pences of cockets and bonds, which are attended with needleſs 
delay, and greatly retard our navigation: there have even been ex- 
amples wherein, from the neglect of ſending the proper certificates 
for the relieving thoſe bonds, ſome mariners have bern wined by 
proſecutions, - though there does not appear the leaſt necefſity-for = 
ſuch ſecurities. As my houſe in Devonſhire is cloſe” to the ſea- 
port of Teignmouth, I have known but too manyf-inflanices, "here 
the captain's being obliged to go to Exeter, amd back again, nr 
30 miles, for theſe cockets, have incurred not ou great wouble = 
and expence, but have loſt their voyage by change of wind, to 
the no ſmall detriment of themſelves, and dhe aprietors of car- 
goes, when at the {ame vime theſe: + {pc 

rd equally welter de Cake haut at Tb. 
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. Rea e 
adverting to ſome other vulgar prejudices relative to the com 


trade; nor is there a more general error amongſt ignorant people, 
(unfortunately they conſtitute 5 parts out of 6 of the community) 


of IRR a 
corn, as they call it. 


Way 


Lt us examine this eue ble e. e 


5 


ſee bow this fact really ſtands : I think we ſhall find it a bleſſing 
to the public, that theſe avaricious hoarders up of grain, as they 
are unjuſtly termed, are enabled to do fo. Without entering much 
into the. detail. of the different degrees of condition and ſubſtance 
of farmers, I ſhall only advance a few facts well known to every 
huſbandman ; firſt, that the poor farmers are many, and that they 
are obliged to threſh out, and ſell their corn by Chriſtmas, to pay 
their rent. 


3 the moderate farmer can afford to ſave a part of his 
com only, which, if the ſucceeding ſeaſon has not a favorable 
appearance, he is ſure to have a better price for, than thoſe poor 
farmers who are neceſſitated to ſell, to pay their Chriſtmas rents; 
but ſtill this moderate farmer muſt ſell before his next half year's 
rent becomes due at Midſummer, for he cannot afford to hoard it 


up any longer. 


What does the rich farmer do who can afford to keep all his 
corn? He watches the markets, threſhes out when he pleaſes, 
and ſells when he likes the prices; therefore in what capacity 
does he ſtand before the public? Why, though he ſells at ſome- 
thing a higher price than the poor farmer at Chriſtmas, and the 
moderate farmer at Ladyday or Midſummer, yet, he ſells between 
Midſummer and Chriſtmas, or at fartheft, Ladyday following, 
when the other two deſcriptions of farmers have no corn to ſell ; 
and if there is an appearance of a bad crop, he till continues ſel- 
ling, for fear importation ſhould be allowed; and if there is an 
appearance. of a good crop, he {till ſells for fear of the price falling 
too low, or that the bounties ſhould take place: therefore, the rich 
farmers, who are but few, actually ſtand in the place of a public 
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granary, e 11 
exceedingly beneficial to pn at 3 


The ingenious ator above mentioned, (peaking of ad part 
of the rich farmer's tation, ſays, ** the waſte made by vermin makes 
their expences in keeping very great, and Frequently forces them to 
market ſooner than they otherwiſe might intend 19 do. 9 

In this point of view, the prepared ſlates might be uſed as ; of. 
fectually to the barns as the'/afe-guard to the mows, and prove 
of great utility to the corn- dealer to prevent his being forced to 
market when the price ow not anſwer his wiſhes.” LILY 

I bave before expreſſed my entire diſepprobation of public oh 
naries, and I flatter my ſelf the very ſubſtantial reaſons I have ad- 
vanced, will be convincing that my opinion is well founded, al- 
though it is contrary to the practice of moſt other countries in 


Europe, as France, Spain, Italy, and Germany,” have-their pub- 


lic magazines of corn. But I have ſtrong con viction in my © own 
mind, that in moſt of theſe ſtates, ſuch repoſitories of grain are 


not always applied to the beſt of purpoſes, for which they were 


ſuppoſed to be at firſt eſtabliſhed ; nor do I know any public gra- 


naries on the Continent (if they can be denominated as ſuch) that 
are ſupported for real laudable intentions, beſides thoſe of Rotter- 


dam and Amſterdam ; theſe are great depoſits belonging to indi- 


vidual merchants, not for the benefit of their country, but for the 
ſole purpoſe of that great and extenſive corn trade which is ſo 


profitably carried on by the Dutch all over Europe, for every one 


knows they have little corn the growth of their on territories; 
but they collect it for the object of their great commerce, and 
they trade to Poland by Dantzick, Riga, Archangel, Peterſburg, 
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the Gulph of Finland, and other parts of the North, and from 

theſe countries —— extract immenſe quantities of wheat and other 

grain ; and it is well known that Amſterdam has very frequently 

ſupplied France, Spainz-. Portugal, and even Italy; the ſtanding 

Rock of wheat at Amſterdam. alone for the ſole circulation of that 
r have heard 1 to 2 eſtimated at 400, oool. value. 

i, | 7 Tiki 

But this is not the bs with the public granaries in other "I 
on the Continent; in one great and. populous, metropolis, I was 
preſent where it was univerſally received as a fact, that the ſove- 
xeign of the country and the miniſter had formed a coalition to 
ſell out the corn in the x to the public, and even to the 
poor, at an enormous profit during a time of ſcarcity; add to this 
the immenſe: loſs ſuſtained by vermin and other damages, all of 
n 10 . en at large. 

15 * n is : capable of heing ik of ſuch cruelties 
wid iniquities towards. the, poor and the public, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that others in * of equal deſpotic principles, will 
act in the lame manner. 


1 Rupes > ids ws a 8 3 we NON" conclude, | that 
the rich farmers are a very valuable body of people to the nation, 
as they actually and virtually conſtitute the beſt poſſible granaries 
for the benefit of the community at large, and riſk all the loſs by 
vermin and other injuties 3 Lonly wiſh we had more wealthy far- 
mers we this A tQ hoard up com for the public. 


The: ingenious tos I . above alluded to, ſpeaks very 9 


r in favor of ;thej faxmers being the beſt guardians of the 
corn for the uſe of the kingdom, in contra- diſtinction to public 
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magazines, which he as much deprecates as myſelf, and pointedly 
takes notice of the wiſdom of our legiſlatute, ' which empowers 


all perſons to buy and lay up corn; he ſays, in conſequence of 
this, many ſubſiſt by fforing up the exceſſes of corn at their own 
riſk, and the public have ſeldom any neceflity to take the leaſt care 
about it, and were never yet, at leaſt fince the act for the bounties 
has paſſed, obliged to form magazines, which, if ever they ſhould 
be forced to do, might become a very great diſcouragement to 
tillage and the corn trade, and in the end make corn dearer than 
before; as the farmer ſeeing large quantities collected together in 
one view, might imagine corn would never bear a price for the 
future, and the fearof the market being ſpoiled by the magazines being 
opened, would prevent all private perſons from keeping a ſufficient 
quantity by them to carry on their buſineſs with profit, and conſe- 
quently the trade would decline, or be in a manner left off, which 
might be attended with many other ill conſequences, at preſent 
impoſſible to be known or foreſeen ; neither can that care be taken 
to preſerve corn from corruption and decay, or being diminiſbed or 
deſtroyed by vermin in fuch public magazines as in private hands, 
and conſequently the goodneſs of the quality cannot be ſo well 
preſerved, for they will ſeldom be emptied more than once a year ; 
and all who know the corn trade, know how difficult it is in this 
CORY eee after it n the whole 
n n 


We cannot have a — at He 
hibrting * n . 
than in the well-known circumſtance which happened about fifty 
years ago in the Turkiſh empire, and which is related at large in 
n OF ”——_— 
luded to. TH = ee . 
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On there being a very plentiful crop in thoſe fertile and exten- 
five domains belonging to the Grand Signior, the Viſir then at 
the head of that government, who was not only a good, but a 
ſenſible man, very wiſely allowed a general exportation of this 
grain, and the abundance was ſuch, that the purchaſers ſhipped 
it at Smyrna at 118. 4d. per quarter, and many hundred veſſels 
were freighted with it. The janizaries and the common people 
| ſeeing theſe public tranſactions, ſuppoſed they ſhould all be 
ſtarved, and became fo riotous, that nothing but the ſtrangling of 
the Grand Viſir would appeaſe them. His ſucceſſor purſued the 
oppoſite conduct, and prohibited all exportation in future, the 
conſequences of which were ſo fatal, that the farmers being con- 
vinced they had loſt their ſheet anchor on exceſſes, almoſt totally 
neglected their tillage, ſo that the next three years wheat ſold in 
Turkey for 21.” 8s. per quarter, an enormous price never heard of 
before in that prolific country, and the diſtreſſes of the poor were 
ſo great, the evil was ſcarcely at all remedied for many years; 
nor has there been ever ſince that plenty in the Grand Signior's 
dominions, which there uſed to be antecedent to that period, and 
to this day the fate of the poor Viſir is lamented as that of an un- 
fortunate good man. 


During my former reſidence in Italy, I was well aſſured there 
never had been a ſcarcity of com in Lombardy ever ſince the in- 
troduction of the Turkey wheat, which at that time had been 
cultivated there above ſeventy years, and that prior to the cultiva- 
tion of this very valuable grain, that country was ſubje& to a 
ſcarcity once in nine years at fartheſt ; it is a remarkable hearten- 
ing food, and uncommonly wholeſome, when made into a kind 
of pudding, called by the natives polenta; in fact, it is eſteeme 
fo very ſalutary, that the medical gentlemen in the Venetian ſtat 
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recommend a polenta diet as the beſt and ſafeſt cure for heftic and 
conſumptive complaints ; add to this, it is a very ee n. 
as well as very nutritive, and a Rong conector of acids. 
r Nee 
This Turkey wheat is a ** ſort al wines han what we call 
Indian corn, and may be cultivated very eaſily in this kingdom; 
I have tried it to the greateſt advantage in Devonſhire, according 
to the method uſed in the Veroneſe and Paduan' ſtates, and ſhall 


at any time be glad to ſend a copy of its cultivation to __ one who 
wiſhes to make the experiment. 


I have herewith ſubjoined a table of the waſte-lands-in the king: 
dom, drawn up for the conſideration of a committee of the Board 
of Agriculture in January, 1795, which I thought might be uſe- 
ful, and not unentertaining to the reader of theſe remarks to have 
reſort to; though not perfectly accurate, yet it will ſhew, what an 
aſtoniſhing quantity of uncultivated ſoil muſt exiſt in this iſland, 
which, though at preſent of little utility to the public, yet the 
greateſt part might be made productive, become a bleſſing to the 


poor, and of the higheſt concern to FE CR 
the nation. | | 


From the experiments I have made on my own eſtate in the 
clearing of woodlands, a probable opinion may be formed of the 
beſt mode, as well as the cheapeſt, of rendering ſuck land fit for 
culture. I have experienced the different modes of preparing. it 
for the immedine mengtion of ag; kind-f od, OL 


The method moſt commonly praiſed, is bas nin * he 
underwood, grubbing up the moors, and then ploughing up the 
land with a large plough, with 8 or 10 horſes, and finally, by 


| ( 63 ] 
ploughing it again with a common plough. This method I not 
omy found defective, but more expenſive than the following, 
which I have adopted. The expences attendant on the firſt mode 
were not only greater, but the proceſs. was alſo leſs efficacious, 
for by uſing the great plough for ripping up the remaining moors, 
which the ſtubbing up could not eradicate, it was neceſſary to 
plough ſo deep, as to paſs through the good ſtaple of the ſoil, by 
which the clay, chalk, or gravely earth, which ever kind the land 
partook of, was by that means intermixed with the ſurface and 
good part, and it was rendered much leſs proper for the vegeta- 
tion of any kind of ſeed. I n 


The ſecond, and beſt hid which I purſued, was by eutting 
the underwood, grubbing up the moors, and. digging the ground 
all over; allowing a farmer '20s.'per' acre, beſides the faggots and 
moors, by this means my land was in perfect order, without the 
good ſtaple of the land being contaminated by the mixture of the 
loweſt ſoil, for by digging with the ſpade, thoſe roots which had 
perforated into the lower part of the ſoil, were eaſily drawn out 
by hand, when the ground had been diſturbed by the ſpade as 
deep as it would go, and my land was ready for a crop of oats, 
or turnips the ſame year, as ſoon as the timber and bark was re- 
moved ; and when the turnips had been eaten off by ſheep, the 
land was ready for any grain, and this I preſume to be the beſt 
method for preparing wood-land that has been recently grubbed 
up, for any kind of culture. 


It is to be obſerved, that I ſold the bark from my timber in the 
wood I had cleared for a high price, that it not only imdemnified 
me for the expences of the additional 20s. per acre for digging, 
but encloſing, and enabled me to purchaſe 12 loads of dung per 
acre, to plough in with the land after the ſheep had left it, the 
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reſult was, a ſine crop of wheat, ſo that the timber on the pre- 
miſes was all clear profit. Had this method been purſued by 
Government on Enfield Chace, it would not have turned out ſo 
unprofitable either to the Crown or ta the individual. 


The profits that may ariſe from the fale of this work (which 
the partiality of my friends converſant in theſe ſorts of publica- 
tions, flatter me will be extenſive) ſhall be applied to ſome chari- 
table purpoſe, of which the public will receive a faithful account. 
However trifling and inconſiderable the emoluments may be, I 
am ſure there is ſo much generous and charitable benevolence in 
moſt of my countrymen, that they will be well pleaſed, when 
they reflect, that they are contributiug their mite of charity and 
comfort to the poor, in purchaſing this little treatiſe. This un- 
fortunate claſs of our indigent compatriots, we ought in our diffe- 
rent ſpheres of life never to neglect, but always to comfort and 
aſſiſt to the beſt of our abilities. 
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General View of the Amount of Waſte Lands in the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, including Downs, Foreſts, Commons, and other unculti- 


vated Lands. 
I. ENGLAND. 
e 2 ; £2 Numbers 
COUNTY. | Statement on what founded. | DiſtinQtion of Lands. 

- |Country Report, p. 11 . 108, 500 
Ditto, p. 59 Foreſts and Commons 40, ooo 
Ditto, p. 32 Waſtes 6,000 
Ditto, p. 196 Waſtes and Commons 185, 300 

; Waſtes including Peat 
Ditto, p. 8 ow. Kc. * 60, ooo 

3 Waſtes including Furſ 
— Ditto, p. 56 and 57 8 6 . 505,656 
Ditto, p. 34 Waſtes and Commons 492, ooo 

| Waſtes not employed, one 
2 Aer p- 38 5 third of eng — 239,492 
Ditto, p. 65 - [Waſte Lands, one fifth Co. | 320,000 
Ditto, p. 5 aſte Lands 86,000 
Ditto, p. 43 Waſte Lands 130, ooo 
Country Map Waſtes and Foreſts 28,500 
- [Di Waſtes and Foreſts 28,500 
Ditto, p. 32, 35, 41, 43 [Waſtes and Foreſts 188,650 
Country Report, p. 27 Waſte Lands 20,000 
* Ditto aſtes 45,500 
- Information aſtes and Fens 20,700 
County Map Waſtes and Commons 2,220 
Carried over 2, 466, 018 


General Information 
- [County Reports 5. 5, 13 


Country Report, p. 52 
Country Report, pg 46 
Ditto, p. 112 

County Ma 


General Information 


2466,18 


108,500 

20,000 
200,000 - 
| 13,080 


1 57,520 
14430346 


45,000 


Aso, ooo 


67,880 
37,880 

© $6,50d 
131,612 
"200,000 
q I 44,760 
I 00,000 
: 96,000 


190, ooo 


120, ot 


405, 
200, 000 


15, 00 
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Numbers 
Statement on what founded. | Diſtinction of Land. of 
| Acres. 
— — —— * 1572 
* | 2 Brought over 5, 168,716 
— Information 254,588 
County report, p. 1 Waſtes and Commons ö 405,173 
| Dino, ditto 442,000 
; Total Waſtes and Commons in England 6,270,477 
I. WALES. 
[County Report Waſtes and Commons 5,000 
Ditto, p- 19 Waſtes and Commons 25 6,000 
Ditto, p. 30 Waſtes and Commons 206, 720 
Ditto, p. 21 Waſtes and Commons 170, 666 
eneral [Information One-third Waſte 102,333 
Ditto One-fourth Waſte I02,500 
Ditto One-fourth Waſte | 107,200 
Ditto One-fourth Waſte | 40,000 
Report, p. 12 |One-third Waſte | 166,666 
Ditto, p. 12 Waſtes and Commons 250,000 
Ditto, p. 21 Waſtes and Commons 1 - 22,232 
Dirto, p. 16 Waſtes and Commons { 220,000 
Total in Wales 11,649,307 
= HI. SCOTLAND. 

"Aberdeen -= County Report, p. 127 Unimproved Land 374,000 
Carried over | 374,000 


aſtes and Commons 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Five-fixths Waſte 


374,000 
787,733 
218,454 
299,000 
126,000 


2,880,000 


360,000 
250,000 
25,000 
164,266 
200,000 
250,000 


* 
64, ooo 


71,870 
1,694,933 
25,000 


oth 366,734 
55, ooo 
76,800 
164,266 
10,000 
700,000 
1,321,600 


, 


Y 0,47 5,656 
1,649,307 


6,270,477 
— — 
— 


